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able a few copies of my own crude un- 
authorized English translation which I am will- 
ing to lend to interested parties for short 
periods or to supply copies to persons willing 
to pay for duplication (about 230 typescript 
pages). 


Women in America: The Oppressed Majority, 
by CAROL A. WHITEHURST. Santa Monica, 
Ca.: Goodyear Publishing Copany, 1977. 164 
pp. $8.95 cloth. 


ELIZABETH BRIANT LEE 
Short Hills, New Jersey 


Within the last decade or so, we have had a 
vast mushrooming of many organizations and 
groups, loosely referred to in countless books, 
magazines, radio, and television programs as 
‘‘the women’s movement.’ Scarcely a week 
goes by but here comes still another book ex- 
tolled as ‘‘much-needed’”’ exposition of some 
aspect of the life of women in our society. 
While the contribution of women to the culture 
of their time and place has all too often been 
overlooked, misinterpreted, or minimized, the 
current spate of writing about and/or by 
women is not so much a freshet as a deluge. To 
keep apace leads one to resort to choice and 
elimination through reviews, through collec- 
tions of selected excerpts, and similar cullings. 

Along this line, it may be useful to know that 
Carol A. Whitehurst’s Women in America: the 
Oppressed Majority grew out of her teaching of 
courses in sex roles and, for such, is intended 
as an introduction and an overview of pertinent 
sociological literature dealing with the status of 
American women today. It is much more the 
former than the latter. Whitehurst deliberately 
narrowed her field to eliminate treatment of 
any but white, middle class, somewhat edu- 
cated women. She pays almost no attention to 
accounts of earlier attempts toward raising the 
status of women, and cuts off her beginning 
perspective at 1963 with the publication of 
Betty Friedan’s The Feminine Mystique. 
Further, we are told that discussion of such 
large aspects of society as women’s relation- 
ship to the arts and to religion as well as their 
sexuality are sidestepped because the literature 
is so vast, while anything dealing with minority 
group and working class women is omitted be- 
cause the literature is so scanty. 

In short, Whitehurst provides us here with 
the usual middle class oriented sociology text, 
based chiefly on current literature in the field 
of women’s studies or sex roles. She is 
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evenhanded in her treatment of such source 
material, which can be an admirable stance if it 
is well supplemented by the teacher or by wide 
reading in depth on the part of the student. As 
it is, here the superficial stands equally recog- 
nized, alongside the well researched and in- 
sightful. 

The writing itself goes smoothly, perhaps 
because the book has the general nature of a 
beginning text, thus it is not loaded down with 
much in the way of sociologese, a merit. 

Perhaps it is unjust to fault one book for the 
inadequacies found in much of the current lit- 
erature in sociology. However, objection must 
be made to the use of a title that suggests 
treatment of more than one-half of the human 
race on this continent. Then, beneath it there 
runs a text that speaks of only part of the lives 
of some of the middle class, white, better edu- 
cated women, principally within the past 
twenty years and within the USA. Students 
who use this book should be reminded with 
each chapter how limited a view they are being 
given, for once the disclaimers are made in the 
preface, generalities flow about womankind 
regardless of the narrowness of the base, the 
lack of historical perspective, and the largeness 
of the areas uncovered. 


Social Policy 


Social Policy and Sociology, edited by N. J. 
DEMERATH, III, Orro LARSEN, and KARL 
F. SCHUESSLER. New York: Academic 
Press, 1975. 365 pp. $17.50 cloth. 


C. L. EsTEs 
University of California, San Francisco 


Social Policy and Sociology contains a series 
of papers and commentaries drawn from a 1972 
A.S.A. sponsored conference on the topic. In 
the first part of the book (Assessment of Policy 
Research), more than thirty-five ‘‘distin- 
guished”’ sociologists critique or comment on 
the policy implications of specific exemplars of 
sociological research which are organized into 
three areas: (1) Social Inequities and Their Ef- 
fects, (2) Individual Stress in the Family Cycle, 
and (3) American Youth and Their Problems. 
Section one contains papers on poverty, race 
relations, metropolitan services, and popula- 
tion issues by Peter Rossi, Robert Alford, 
Howard Schuman, John Kasarda, and Samuel 
Preston, followed by seven short commen- 
taries. In section two David Mechanic, Joan 
Aldous, Robert Strauss, Kurt Back, and 
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Nicholas Babchuck discuss medical care, men- 
tal health, sex roles and the family, alcohol, 
and aging; seven commentaries follow. Section 
three contains papers on delinquency, drugs, 
adolescence, and schools by James Short, Al- 
bert Reiss, Lois DeFleur, James Davis, and 
Doris Entwisle, with eight commentaries. The 
book’s second and shorter section is on 
graduate training and federal funding. 

Central themes of the book are the promise 
and problems of policy research, its appropri- 
ateness for the discipline, the prostitution of 
scholarship in such pursuits (raising issues of 
academic freedom, moral autonomy, objectiv- 
ity, and the primacy of theory and truth), is- 
sues of graduate training, professional rewards 
and practice in view of the academic market- 
place, and the extent to which policy research 
calls for the “‘best’’ of the discipline’s theoreti- 
cal development, specificity, and methodolog- 
ical rigor. 

One closes the book with a sense of the 
negligible role and impact of sociology on pub- 
lic policy and some understanding of why this 
is so (and probably will continue)—the continu- 
ing classic tensions around whether policy re- 
search is a valid objective of the discipline, the 
lack of sufficient knowledge and theoretical 
specificity for designing and testing social pol- 
icy models, methodological short-comings (in- 
cluding inadequate samples and the use of 
non-manipulable variables which are not sub- 
ject to change by policy makers), the persistent 
emphasis on negative findings (what doesn’t 
work rather than what does), and the rejection 
of findings which are directly translatable into 
policy because of their radical implications. 

Many facets of policy research and its impli- 
cations are discussed in this volume. One as- 
pect on which a number of authors agreed was 
that policy research differs from ‘‘pure’’ re- 
search in that consequences other than knowIl- 
edge are significant. The dual focus on the con- 
sequences of policy research and the limited 
applicability of sociological knowledge led to 
sobering discussions of the risks involved for 
the discipline in exposing itself to policy 
endeavours “‘where the sparceness of our tal- 
ent may lead to disastrous results’’ (Winch, p. 
344). The justification for a concern with social 
policy is lodged in the social and moral obliga- 
tions of the discipline to respond to social prob- 
lems and in the exposure of the discipline to 
‘‘the abrasions of reality [which] may be intel- 
lectually fruitful’? (Demerath, p. 345). 

The book provides a valuable review (with- 
out resolution, of course) of the broad range of 
issues which confront sociology’s merging of 
science and policy roles. The papers on the 
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policy-relevance of specific topical research 
pieces will be of interest to social scientists 
working in the substantive areas covered (e.g., 
poverty, delinquency). Less valuable, largely 
because it is ‘“‘dated,’’ is the section on 
graduate training and federal funding. Yet 
Richard J. Hill’s report on a survey of 
graduate training, Howard Freeman, Edgar 
Borgatta, and Nathaniel Siegel’s remarks on 
the changing relationship between government 
support and graduate training, and Nelson 
Foote’s discussion of the role of the sociologi- 
cal perspective capture the continuing na- 
tional trends and debate on the subject. Ken- 
neth Lutterman provides the only paper from 
the viewpoint of a government agency, arguing 
that sociologists contribute little to the amelio- 
ration of social conditions because the disci- 
pline is concerned with teaching rather than 
research. Demerath’s epilogue contains an in- 
formative, accurate overview of the issues. 

This book will be of primary interest to so- 
cial scientists and policy makers concerned 
with obtaining a relatively non-controversial 
perspective of main-line sociologists on social 
policy and sociology. 


Policy Issues in Education, edited by ALLAN 
C. ORNSTEIN and STEVEN I. MILLER. 
Lexington, Mass.: Lexington Books, 1976. 
159 pp. $15.00 cloth. 


ROSALIE A. COHEN 
Temple University 


Books on policy issues in American educa- 
tion are few and much needed. Because 
schools represent the only compulsory ‘‘nor- 
mal’’ social setting, modifications in their 
structure or curricula reflect major themes in 
social change, and, in future-oriented societies, 
explicit efforts at social reform. Authors of the 
2leven essays in this collection present over- 
views of some contemporary educational is- 
sues arising out of major social transforma- 
tions. Some essays deal with the legitimation of 
public policy—expressing the editors’ biases 
toward linking research and advocacy. Other 
papers deal with conflicts arising from 
enforced structural changes as they affect deci- 
sion makers and student bodies. Authors 
present the policy making arena accurately—as 
political. The papers are sophisticated and the 
discussion is of the sort engaged in by state or 
federal commission members or agency ad- 
ministrators. As a result, this book is most 
useful for their staffs. For university students, 
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